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THE EMERGING COLLEGE 


Rovsep from their complacency by war, colleges 
across the nation began to take stock of their offer- 
ings and to evaluate their purposes. Now, investigat- 
ing committees are beginning to report their findings. 
The drift of the more realistic and inquiring ones 
Roswell Ham, president, Mt. Holyoke, has well sum- 
marized. Although the curricular offerings and rules 
are good as judged by common standards, they are 
not, he says, “good enough for the postwar world or 
for any other world which believes that the educa- 
tional machinery should be governed by the students’ 
needs and for their development as thinking beings 
in both a new and an age-old world.” 

What, then, do the colleges propose to do? They 
will retain, the reports show, the four-year period, 
but they will insist that students select subjects of 
study more carefully and plan their courses more 
definitely than they did before the war. The range 
of “free” electives will be less. The student is not to 
specialize too early. Before he does, he must ac- 
juaint himself with each of the main fields of civilized 
interest and achievement. He must lay a sound foun- 
dation for training in his major interest by taking 
courses in related and supporting disciplines. As the 
laculty of Princeton has well said, a student 


presumably has before him a lifetime of necessary spe- 
‘alization, but only three or four years of freedom in 
which to study the interrelation of ideas and knowledge, 
‘o broaden his intellectual interests and human sympa- 


WARREN TAYLOR 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


thies, to fit himself to take his part as an intelligent 
man in whatever social and economie¢ order may lie ahead. 


Many reports emphasize that the order must be 


democratic. 

Stress on the need of general education is especially 
evident in new requirements in the humanities and 
social studies in the engineering schools at Cornell 
University, and Yale University, and at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and the California 
Institute of Technology. 

Satisfactory solutions to the crucial problems which 
society now faces demand new combined methods and 
new criteria. Consequently, to offset an obsolete frag- 
mentation of subject-matter and to provide for proj- 
ects which spread into several traditional “fields,” 
colleges of the arts and sciences are adding courses 
which cut across conventional departmental and divi- 
sional lines. Such integrative courses as “The West- 
ern Tradition: Man and His Freedom,” “American 
Thought and Civilization,” and “Ideologies of the 
Modern State” are representative. 

New programs slight neither the humanities nor the 
“The study of the humanities,” said Presi- 
dent Butler of Columbia University, “substitutes the 
life of a true human being for that of a rather intel- 
ligent animal.” And Northwestern University reports 
that its new program is modern 


sciences. 


in its utilization of the scientific method and in its pro- 
vision for continual revision of materials and techniques 
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as new knowledge is gained and new skills are developed. 
It is nearer the Greek than the Scholastic tradition in its 
aims and in its freedom from the weight of authority and 
in its reliance on man’s Own mind and experience. 

Heretofore, colleges have viewed their offerings 
largely as means of obtaining and handling facts. 
Now, they are raising the question of the consequences 
and values of knowledge. If a new college is to 
emerge, to the students’ ability to get and to handle 
facts must be added the faculty to estimate their trend 
and their worth. 

The traditional subjects have passed inspection 
without serious questioning. The war and its out- 
come, however, are forcing the schools to make two 
major additions: studies in Russian and in Oriental 
civilizations. 

The lasting effect of the war-training programs in 
colleges is likely to become most evident in instruction 
in languages. The stress of the ASTP programs on 
colloquial practice is being retained. Tutors to do 
individual work with students are likely to be pro- 
vided. New methods of instruction reach into other 
fields. For the best students, individual programs 
will be laid out, especially for the last two years. 
Use of the summer for additional reading and com- 
prehensive examinations in the last year will probably 
be widely adopted. 

From an over-all view, what will the emerging 
college inherit and fuse in its living organism? The 
blood of two distinct families mingles in colleges: the 
cold and the warm. The cold-blooded, the tradi- 
tionally authoritative, looks upon subjects and stu- 
dents as isolated and self-sufficient units, beyond time 
and space. The proper work of the college, therefore, 


is to perpetuate the power and to enrich the leisure 


of the élite. Political, economic, and religious insti- 
tutions of the cold-blooded lineage set the norms; 
colleges, suspicious of discovery and change, resist 
or are indifferent to man’s positive enlargement and 
growth. The absolute and the “old-school tie” per- 
petuate prerogatives and exemptions in terms of 
“individual rights” and “noblesse oblige.” Preoceu- 
pied with code and myth, the cold-blooded colleges 
neglect the merits and needs of the entire society. 

Colleges of the warm-blooded pedigree cherish the 
liberalizing powers of men. They seek to prepare 
students to live intelligently and creatively in a 
society of interacting, cross-connected problems and 
interests, alive and immediate. The proper work of 
the college, therefore, is to stimulate an awareness of 
the true dimensions of civilization and of the require- 
ments for its maintenance and growth. 

The emerging college will grow as it develops stu- 
dents, not merely capable of qualifying for jobs for 
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themselves, but also capable of helping in the main. 
tenance and enlargement of a civilized nation and 
world. The emerging college, accordingly, wij rest 
not on mysticism and dogma, but on man’s power ty 
reach a rational and a sympathetic understanding of 
means of fulfilling human needs. 

The idea of the mystical sacrifice of the individual 
to an omniscient and inscrutable will, which religious 
metaphors have borne through Western civilization, is 
now being translated into the more clearly perceiy. 
able terms of immediate experience: food, clothing 
shelter, health, opportunity, and freedom for growth 
and development, the dignity and responsibility of 
every individual. The real sacrifice is to work t 
maintain and strengthen human existence against the 
assaults either of nature or of petty and diabolic 
men. 

To measure up to their responsibilities, individuals 
must attain not only maturity of mind but of eyo. 
tions as well. Colleges are just reaching, in this 
advanced century, the threshold of those vast chap. 
bers of the mind which house the mechanisms of 
repression, rationalization, escape-fantasies, fixations, 
hypersensitivity, and fear. As these are more and 
more understood, a repressive infantilism will relax 
its grip on adult man and will free men, as men, 9 
that they may have a maximal use of their emotional 
as well as their intellectual energies in getting thé 
work of the world done. 

Western civilization now faces the stark possibili- 
ties of perverting civilized human beings in the mak- 
ing. National or personal pride and fear can make 
clever, cruel beasts of the half-grown who may never 
grow up. An essential job for the colleges is to help 
make the traditions and to develop independent adults 
on which a resilient and a resistant 
democracy depends. The training of men and womeu 
to make intelligent parents and intelligent school 
boards is a prime responsibility of colleges. When 
the nation’s secondary schools are staffed by better 
qualified and more respected teachers who train the 
children of better parents in the democratic tradl- 
tion, we may hope “that it can’t happen here.” 

Should a fuller sense of a liberal education emerge, 
what will be the line of its growth? 

In the emerging college, students and faculties wil 
scrutinize the present and the future as closely %& 
they have examined and reported, and will continue 
to examine and report, the past. The emerging eol- 
lege will not, under the shadow of imagined absolutes 
and closed systems derived from counsels of periet 
tion, ignore change. It will seek to prepare students 
for the work ahead: directing and controlling change 
in order to preserve and to enlarge life. Its work 
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J] be, not celestial, but terrestrial. The emerging 
lege will exercise not merely the acquisitive and 

zing capacities of its students. It will find 
avs of stimulating judgment and evaluation. It 
jould show students the way through knowledge to 
dom. The emerging college will transform an 
jer liberalism based on the privilege and preroga- 


gan 


T ISN’T SO SIMPLE 


Nor long ago, Robert L. Owen, retired senator from 
klahoma, announced what he calls a “global alpha- 
to which he has “devoted thousands of hours 
thin the last three years.” For this new alphabet 
fy. Owen claims some remarkable virtues. It is, he 
lieves, “strictly phonetic”; it “can be learned in 
ne day”; “all difficulties in spelling vanish” with its 
‘ry known language” can be printed in this 

as to be easily read and understood; as 


ze 


will ‘make all men literate.’ 
The real underlying’ purpose of this “global alpha- 
er, seems to be that of promoting English 


howe 
sa “world language.” The program is very clear 
nd simple in Mr. Owen’s view: “The entire world 


in be taught to speak the English language. . .. The 
difficulty which has prevented foreigners 
hom learning English is the inherited orthography of 
ur current English, which is extremely difficult for 
ners to correetly pronounce.” From the uni- 
bsorption of English, made easy by his “global 
\ir. Owen “anticipates” most marvelous 
its. He dedicates his work to the service of man- 
ind in the hope that “through one world language” 
e can “abolish ignoranee and poverty and make it 
or the people of every community in the 


iltiply their production by using modern 
ve and modern inventions.” 

Qwen’s sublime faith in the efficacy of his 
enlion rests upon so many superficial notions and 
putused ideas that we eannot possibly dispose of 
Hew all in one limited diseussion, but perhaps a few 

tters can be somewhat clarified. Incidentally, just 
1 passing, let us notice how Mr. Owen explains the 
lishing of illiteraey” in various countries (along 
iother sorts of human progress) by their adoption 


fu 


phonetic alphabets.” For example, he mentions 
key as having “achieved the reform” in this way. 
what Turkey actually did in 1928 (simply one 


spect of her “going European” and trying to get 

trom everything Asiatic) was to adopt, with 
ight modifications, the Latin alphabet which all the 
For 


estern nations have been using for centuries. 


Lavor, Washington, D. C., February 3, 1945. 
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tives of the individual into a newer liberalism based 
on the duties and responsibilities of the individual. 

The power to foresee the future, to control change, 
to evaluate and to create, to assume social responsi- 
bility, to integrate intellect, emotion, and effort— 
evidences of these powers will determine whether or 
not a new college has emerged. 


By 
LOUIS FOLEY 


WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
KALAMAZOO 


each of many languages, it is “phonetic” enough ac- 
cording to one particular system, though the sound- 
values of the letters vary considerably. On the other 
hand, the Arabic alphabet which Turkey abandoned 
is on the whole more truly phonetic than ours. In 
short, the question of “phonetics” could hardly have 
entered importantly into the matter of Turkey’s 
change of alphabets. 

Generally the people who most vociferously advo- 
spelling 


, 


cate some form of “simplified” or “phonetie’ 
for the English language have no conception of the 
changes such a system would bring about if it were 
really applied in a thoroughgoing way. To illustrate 
slightly by a small example, we might notice, on the 
same newspaper-page as Mr. Owen’s article, a humor- 
ous column labeled “IS ZAT SO?” Evidently that 
is intended to represent the actual sound of the phrase 
in careless popular speech! Really, of course, the 
“s” of is could not be pronounced as such in front 
and in faet is is always pronounced “iz.” 
learning 


of a “a2 
When a foreigner—a German for instance 
English out of books, innocently supposes that our 
“s” always means s, the result is a conspicuous dialee- 
tal peculiarity. He will inevitably say “rips” for 
ribs, and so on, as anyone familiar with phonetic 





principles ean readily understand. 

The idea of phonetic reform in English spelling 
is by no means new. For instance, certain details of 
the “strictly 
Charles Butler in 1633 were carried on for genera- 
Those would-be 


phonetic” spelling recommended by 
tions, only to be gradually abandoned. 
improvements merely make the earlier editions of 
English poetry annoying to the eyes of modern read- 
ers. 

The world has had for a good while an international 
phonetic alphabet vastly superior to Mr. Owen’s 
The real phonetic alphabet, being com- 
Yet it 


appears much easier to learn than his, because, in- 


J 


‘mechanism.’ 
ylete, necessarily includes more characters. 
} ’ h 


stead of presenting signs hitherto unknown, so far as 
possible it makes use of symbols already familiar, and 
beeause these symbols are sufficiently distinet from 


each other in appearance to avoid confusion. Mr. 
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Owen’s characters are seemingly quite arbitrary, and 
there is too much resemblance among them; this latter 
defect is what makes certain foreign alphabets hard 
for most of us to learn. 

Mr. Owen’s alphabet is not thoroughly “phonetic” 
on sound principles. Evidently he was influenced by 
our unphonetice spelling. That is no doubt why he 
treats the vowel in “bUt” as if it were related to 
“tOO,” whereas he seems to leave out the sound of 
“eOOd,” or why he treats “hE,” “mEt,” and “hER” 
as if they were phonetically related, or why he appears 
to regard “Ah” and “nOt” as involving different vow- 
els, and treats the latter as a variety of “‘o,” or why 
he treats differently the same diphthong in “nOW” 
and “OUt.” 

It is not entirely true that “every word in Webster’s 
Unabridged Dicitionary can be read and pronounced” 
if written in Mr. Owen’s proposed alphabet. Too 
many sounds are not provided for. Except in crudely 
distorted form, most of the numerous French expres- 
sions commonly used in English could not be repre- 
sented at all. These, moreover, are merely obvious 
examples near at hand. For while French is in many 
ways the language most closely related to English, yet 
it ean fairly be said that every letter in the alphabet 
represents different sound-values in the two languages. 
“Phonetics” is no mere affair of an alphabet, but 
goes into the actual means of producing the sounds 
which one language uses and another does not. 

It is not merely our “spelling,” in the restricted 
and unrealistic sense in which Mr. Owen seems to 
understand it, that makes English so difficult for for- 
eigners to learn. Rather it is the extreme complica- 
tion and illogicality of our grammar, and the pro- 
found fact that so often in English the meaning is not 
in the actual “words” (as in other languages) but* 
in the way they are said. English remains essentially 
a spoken language, full of shadings well-nigh impos- 
sible to represent reliably in print. 

The purpose of a really “phonetic” system of spell- 
ing is not “simplification” but scientifie accuracy in 
registering exact sounds. English is a language pecu- 
liarly difficult to transcribe phonetically. So many 
of our sounds are “betwixt and between.” Then the 
sound of an English word, as taken by itself in a 
word-list, may shade off into something different as 
soon as the word enters into its natural use as part 
of a phrase or a sentence. From a phonetie point 
of view, a separate “word” is a rather artificial con- 
ception. 

Perhaps the most remarkable peculiarity of English 
is our neglect of unaeccented syllables. Whatever 
“vowel” a word is supposed to contain (as a mere 
matter of spelling), in an unaccented syllable that 
vowel tends to become simply the neutral sound “uh.” 
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So the real sound of an English word (as a foreig, all th 
hears it) is something very different from what i wing 
fluenced by visual impressions of spelling) we {jj age is 
we are saying. pught 

Paradoxical as it may seem, spelling Engl out 0 
phonetically would make it incomprehensible tp ty ur i 
people not specialists in language. Moreoye JM, unre 


would be extremely variable. Either, in every digjlllliRy. desi 

in every region, you must represent a word the Vulpd say 

it sounds to people who speak that dialect, oy , ge, § 
ge. 


you are arbitrarily confining yourself to someihjglil™<con { 
which is “phonetic” (more or less) only for y tie,” a 
people. In other words, either the thing would yy ling 












not be being done at all, or else it would mean enjjs 
differentiation, confusion, and emphasis upon thiy 
that separate men rather than upon the commonly 
shared symbols in whose use they are already unity 

Lacking a sense of proportion, various people 
have tried to “reform” our English spelling }y 
regularly overlooked an important point. They sq 


ntion 1 


asic,” | 


EB ‘ 


HE 61 











not to perceive that our curious freaks of spel LOSC 
are mostly in the commonest words which most peo) 
learn as a matter of course and have no trouble; Oe # 
writing. During many years of observation, [ hay a ext 
never, for instance, found anyone who really had w eee 
difficulty in remembering the unphonetie spelling er 
niversit 
“debt,” “half,” “thought,” “enough,” or any of cout ee 
less other common examples. Then, once we get it a 


the larger realm of a wide vocabulary, our langug 
becomes (according to its own peculiar system, 
course) rather reliably “phonetic” in its spellix 
Misspelled words commonly show mispronuneiati 
or ignorance of grammar, as in “vetran,” “nowdayy 
“cemetry,” “incidently,” “superflous,” ‘“dipthong 
“temperment,” “quanity,” “genuiness,” “alright,” | 
“would of.” 

Literacy is no mere matter of spelling. The w 
chanical ability to spell words correetly, or to reas 
nize them, is only a small part of knowing a langui 
Reading, in any important sense, is an extremely cil bop; I. 
plicated process. A person “reads” with whaler braity : 
he brings to the reading—all his experience, his wh ~~ ' 
past life. Anyone familiar with results of cll beinhold 
aptitude tests in this country knows that a large p" beifriz, 
portion of our young people, supposedly “liter(HM..) , 
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pass through high school without learning to ri At the 
intelligently. nment 
Mr. Owen seems to assume almost as a matte! GM. i oc 
course that English ought to be “the world languag’ #...) 1, 
Not merely for good eitizenship in the family bil of 
nations, but in our own national interest, we shill ollier, 
well to get away from that point of view. Ameri =? 
are not too stupid to learn foreign languages. I! binistral 
the past they have been too lazy to do so, they ™ 10: K; 
become wider awake in the future. Why give fore mS. D 
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ll the advantage of their knowing us without our 


Teigy 
at (mowing them? Thorough aequaintance with the lan- 
» thi ce ig fundamental to an understanding of the 


aoht of another people and to the communication 
our own to them. 

Our instruction in language has been too bookish, 
unreal. But nowadays language-teachers realize 
w desirable it is that students should learn to hear 
say words before they meet them on the printed 
ge. ‘Starting with a genuine oral acquaintance, a 
rson finds almost any language reasonably “pho- 
tie,” as soon as he understands its own system, and 
elling will cause no great difficulty. Centering at- 
ntion upon mere spelling, as if it were something 
asic,’ means continuing the unfortunate overempha- 
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sis on the visual side which has been the great weak- 
ness of language-study for generations. 
Foreign-language study is entering a new period 
of development. In the Armed Forces it has meant, 
first of all, training in understanding and speaking. 
Results of Army experiments contradict the theory 
that American youth cannot become language-minded. 
And we need to know other people’s languages quite 
as much as they need to know ours. “In the present 
world,” says President Butler of Columbia University, 
“the ability to speak and read with ease at least one 
foreign language is more than ever necessary if the 
mind and imagination of American youth are to be 
set free for expansion beyond the narrow horizon of 
voeational interests and national prejudice.” 























E 6TH CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, PHI- 
LOSOPHY, AND RELIGION, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


(NE HUNDRED scientists, educators, and theologians 
ere expected to participate in the Sixth Conference 
n Science, Philosophy, and Religion at Columbia 
23 to 27. Louis Finkelstein is 
ned as the presiding officer. 
Research in the problems of 
tural understanding” in education, economics, gov- 


iversity, August 
creating “bridges for 


ment, arts, seieneces, philosophy, and religion in 
beir relation to the demoeratie way of life forms 
he basis of discussion in seven sessions of the con- 
erence. A dinner and preliminary meeting of the 
airmen and directors informally opened the con- 
rence on August 23. Sessions are open only to 
bembers and invited guests. 

The first session, Friday morning, featured the dis- 
ission of education based on papers by Rachel 
Pavis-DuBois, of the Intereultural Education Work- 
op; 1. L. Kandel, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
ersity; L. O. Kattsoff, University of North Carolina; 
ames Marshall, New York City Board of Education; 
Reinhold Schairer, New York University; William 
eilrz, University of Pennsylvania; and Ordway 
ead, New York City Board of Higher Education. 

At the Friday afternoon session, problems of gov- 
Tiuent and economies were taken up, based on re- 
earches by Paul H. Appleby of Station KIRO; Ed- 
Fard L. Bernays of the American Red Cross; E. J. 
ol of the National Planning Association; John 
ollier, Commissioner of Indian Affairs; John J. 
orson of the UNRRA Bureau of Finance and Ad- 
iustration; Kermit Eby, Department of Education, 
10; Katherine F. Lenroot, Children’s Bureau of the 
mS. Department of Labor; and seven others. 


Harold D. Lasswell of the Library of Congress was 
chairman of the discussions on government and eco- 
nomics, Friday evening. Moritz J. Bonn, Carleton 
College; Karl W. Deutsch, the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; George B. de Huszar, Charles E. 
Merriam, and Hans J. Morgenthau, the University 
of Chicago, were among the speakers. 

On Saturday afternoon letters, art, and musie will 
be the subject of discourse by seven representatives 
of American and Canadian universities, including 
Douglas Bush, Harvard University; William G. Con- 
stable, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 8. J. Haya- 
kawa, the Illinois Institute of Technology; 
Arnold M. Walter, the University of Toronto Con- 
servatory of Musie. 


and 


Thirty papers on the natural and social sciences 
will be presented on Saturday evening at 8:30. 
These inelude the work of Franz Alexander, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Richard M. Brickner, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Karl K. Darrow, the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories; B. M. Selekman, Harvard University; and 
two members of the Office of Indian Affairs, U. 8. 
Department of the Interior. 

Discussions in philosophy will take place on Sun- 
day afternoon, based on fourteen papers. Presen- 
tations will be made by Rudolf Allers, the Catholic 
University of America; Mordecai M. Kaplan, the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America; Alain L. 
Locke, Howard University; and Krishnalal Shrid- 
harani, Columbia University. 

The final session, to be held on Sunday evening, will 
consider a survey of cultural bridges in religions by 
eighteen representatives from divinity schools and 
religious educational organizations. Among the 
speakers will be Bradford S. Abernathy of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America; 
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L. 8. Albright of the International Missionary Coun- 
cil; Ben Zion Bokser, chaplain in the Army of the 
United States; William Stuart Nelson, Howard Uni- 
versity; and John T. MeNeill, the Union Theological 
Seminary. 

On Monday morning, August 27, a meeting of the 
members for consideration of the results, future 
plans, and organization will close the conference. 


AN UNSAVORY EPISODE AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

THE Board of Trustees of the University of Illinois 
voted, July 26, to sustain the decision of Arthur C. 
Willard, president of the university, not to reappoint 
Thomas E. Benner as dean of the College of Eduea- 
tion when his present term expires, August 31. This 
action does not affect Dr. Benner’s status as a pro- 
fessor of education. 

The action of the board cimaxed a series of inci- 
dents that are perhaps without a parallel in the an- 
nals of American higher education. The governing 
board of a university is obviously within its rights in 
not reappointing an executive at the close of his term 
of service and in not stating reasons for its failure to 
reappoint. If, however, as in the present case, un- 
documented charges have been made, and if these have 
become known to the publie in ways that jeopardize 
the executive’s professional reputation, the latter is 
clearly justified in asking for the evidence upon which 
such charges are based, and in requesting a hearing if, 
in his judgment, the charges can and should be 
refuted. 

On June 3, 1944, a 
nature of a “round robin” was addressed to President 
Willard charging that the College of Education lacked 
“effective leadership,” that “a want of confidence” in, 
its administration had “been apparent” and had 
“steadily increased both on and off the campus,” and 


document somewhat in the 


that, consequently, in the belief of the signers of the 
document, Dr. Benner’s services as dean of the college 
“should not be continued beyond the expiration of his 
This letter was signed by the 
deans or directors of nine other colleges, schools, or 
Dean Benner, when made 


term of appointment.” 


divisions of the university. 
acquainted with these blanket accusations, at once 
asked the president to “put in writing any charges 
beyond the allegations contained in this letter.” The 
president replied: “There will be no other charges 
than those contained in the letter of June 3.” The 
president also told Dean Benner that he would act 
upon the advice of the signers of the letter and not 
recommend a reappointment for another term. 

Dr. Benner then asked for a publie hearing be- 
fore the Board of Trustees. In the meantime, he and 
his colleagues in the College of Education collected 
data and prepared a detailed and documented state- 
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ment of the progress of the college under his agyjy 
tration and of his personal services to the univer, 
to the state, and to the cause of education. This g, 
ment is most impressive and, since it stands uneoy 

dicted, it will carry full conviction to the UNprejudig 
professional reader. 

A hearing was finally granted, but it was yy 
public hearing. Apparently, such as it was, jt » 
granted only because of the support given Dr. Bey 
by the public-school leaders of the state, as rep 
sented particularly by the Board of Directors of 
Illinois Education Association and by the []liyy 
Association of County Superintendents of Schoo, 

Ordinarily, injustices suffered by the teaching g 
executive personnel of state institutions of hist 
education can be laid at the door of either petty q 
corrupt polities for which laymen are primarily; 
sponsible. Here, however, the fault seems ty \ 
within the professional group itself. If reports yy 
to this journal are to be trusted, there has been fn 
the outset a lack of openness and frankness thet; 
wholly alien to, and subversive of, the standards aj 
ideals that every true university must cherish a 
exemplify. 

Furthermore, under any acceptable system of py 
fessional ethics, charges against the administration ¢ 
a professional college of education in a state unije 
sity would come most appropriately from the clieuteé 
of the college in the state, and certainly most ing 
propriately from the administrative heads of othe 
schools and colleges of the same university. Theres 
here a suspicion that the academic prejudice agai 
professional schools of education, to which rec 
references have been made in these columns, has wi 
been absent from the University of Illinois. This ss 
picion gains strength from certain statements int 
documents that ScHooL AND Society has receitt 
relative to the ease of Dr. Benner. Indeed, both 
Association of County Superintendents and the Boul 
of Directors of the Illinois Education Association 
their resolutions more than mildly hint at suc 
prejudice. 

In the light of the documented record of ser 
that Dr. Benner and his colleagues have preset 
and in view of the failure of his opponents to prev 
any evidence in support of their charges, he i 
clearly won his case at the bar of his profession, ¥ 
default if for no other reason, and there are vt 
reasons in abundance. His standing among bis }* 
fessional colleagues in other institutions is doubilé 
justly typified by a statement obtained by The 
cago Sun from William F. Russell, dean, Teaches 
College, Columbia University, and quoted in an & 
torial in that paper, July 25: 


I hope that Benner will be retained. The only cli 
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hat can be made against him is that he built up the 
yhool rather than himself. ... 


They have no ease against Benner on the grounds 


f incomp¢ tence. 


—W.C. B. 


HE RHODES TRUSTEES WILL OFFER WAR 
SERVICE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ara meeting at Oxford, July 28, the Rhodes Trus- 
es approved a plan for War Service Rhodes Schol- 
yships from the United States to Oxford University 
» be put into operation as soon as possible after the 
nd of the Japanese war. Frank Aydelottte, director 
»{ the Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton, N. 
J.). and American secretary to the Rhodes Trustees, 





nade this announcement on his return to Princeton 
fter spending the month of July in Oxford. 

For War Service Rhodes Scholarships, men will be 
allowed to compete who would have been eligible at 
my tine from 1939, when elections were suspended, 
o the end of the war, provided that they have com- 
leted at least one year of military or civilian war 
ervice. Any civilian work will be considered as war 
Rervice for which draft boards have granted defer- 
ment. Candidates for War Service Scholarships will 
e required to have completed one year (instead of 
he customary two years) of college or university 
It is expected that War Ser- 
ice Rhodes Scholarships will be offered each year for 
For appoint- 


ork before applying. 
at least two and possibly three years. 
uent to a War Service Scholarship, marriage will 
mot be a bar. Exeept as regards age, marriage, and 
fhe amount of college training required, the require- 
ments will be the same as for regular appointments. 
War Service Rhodes Scholarships will be extra ap- 
ointments, over and above the quota of 32 regular 
cholarships each year, which will likewise be resumed 
as soon as possible after the end of the war. For an 
ordinary appointment, a man must be between the 
ages of 19 and 25 and unmarried and must have com- 
pleted at least two years of college work before ap- 
plying. Elections are made upon the basis of scho- 
Hlastic ability, qualities of character and personality, 
and physical vigor as shown by interest in outdoor 
sports or in other ways. 

Thirty-two seholarships are assigned annually to 
the United States. For the purpose of making these 
appointments the states are grouped into eight dis- 
triets of six states each. There is a competition every 
year in every state. In each state there is a Com- 
mittee of Selection which may nominate two eandi- 
dates to appear before the District Committee. Each 
District Committee then selects from the twelve candi- 
dates so nominated not more than four men who will 
Tepresent their states as Rhodes Scholars at Oxford. 
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War Service Scholars will be selected in the same 
way. 

A Rhodes Scholarship carries a stipend of £400 a 
year. Appointments are made for two years in the 
first instance but the scholarship may be extended for 
a third year in the case of men who make a good 
record and present a satisfactory plan of study for 
that period. 


A “WORKSHOP” AT DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
STUDIES NEGRO VETERANS’ PROBLEMS 


A worKsHoP for high-school principals, recently 
conducted by Dillard University (New Orleans) is 
summarized in a mimeographed report just released 
by A. W. Dent, president of the university. 

In attendance at the workshop were nearly 50 ad- 
ministrators from high schools in 13 states. Under the 
covering title, “A Workshop on Problems and Oppor- 
tunities Confronting Negro Youth,” the group took 
cognizance of the fact that nearly half of the Negro 
men between 18 and 38 will have seen military service 
by V-J Day. Some 700,000 Negroes from the South 
are in the Armed Forces. 

Relatively few of these men have finished high 
school, hence under the provisions of the GI Bill of 
Rights large numbers are expected to seek further 
training on the secondary-school level. Even greater 
numbers will need expert guidance and wise counsel 
in fitting back into civilian life. For those veterans 
out of school as well as those that enroll for formal 
training, the Negro educational leaders see great re- 
sponsibilities in their local communities devolving 
upon them. 

Dividing into small working units, the principals 
thoroughly explored four major areas of the imme- 
diate scene: (1) Eeonomie and Social Readjustments 
of the Returning Veterans; (2) Opportunities in the 
Professions; (3) Opportunities in Business and In- 
dustry; (4) Integration of High-School and College 
Curricula for the Purpose of More Effectively Direct- 
ing Negro Youth. 

Each group was presided over by one of the prin- 
cipals, democratically chosen, but the university made 
available for each of the groups a nationally known 
authority to serve as consultant and a member of the 
Dillard faculty to serve as secretary. 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA, HONOR SOCIETY, 
APPOINTS A NATIONAL SECRETARY 


THE Delta Kappa Gamma Society, an honor or- 
ganization of 23,000 teachers, has recently created 
the position of a permanent national executive secre- 
tary. Because of the society’s growing strength and 
wide contacts the position is expected to be one of 
great educational challenge and opportunity. M. 
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Margaret Stroh, who for the past 15 years has served 
as professor of English at the Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege (Washington, D. C.), and who has oceupied the 
presidency of the organization for the past three 
years, has accepted the position. She will assume 
her duties, September 1, 1945. 

The society is preparing in the near future an 
announcement of an Educators’ Award of $1,000 to 
be given for a piece of distinguished educational 
writing. Conditions relevant to the award will be 
given wide publicity. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA TO 
OFFER GRADUATE WORK IN 
PUBLIC HEALTH 

Water H. Brown, acting dean, School of Publie 
Health, University of California (Berkeley), an- 
nounced on July 22 that “for the first time a graduate 
program will be inaugurated this fall in the school.” 
A course in health education, leading to the degree, 
Master of Public Health, will open the program. As 
the school develops, it is planned to add “graduate 
curricula in public-health administration, epidemiol- 
ogy, sanitation, industrial hygiene, biostatisties, and 
[a] public-health laboratory.” Dr. Brown added: 

Since health education is one of the most rapidly ex- 
panding fields of public health and since the demand for 
competent persons to make the individual and the com- 
munity intelligently aware of health problems is one of 
the most important public-health needs, the university’s 
School of Publie Health is offering a graduate course in 
this field. 


Clair E. 
professor of public-health education was reported in 


Turner, whose appointment as visiting 


SCHOOL AND Society, July 7, will direct the new pro- 
gram. The course will be given in co-operation with 
the School of Education “as persons thoroughly pre- 
pared in a diverse group of sciences and arts are re- 
quired.” Instructors will be drawn from the schools 


of medicine, education, and public health. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
PURCHASE OF A SCHOOL PLANT 


A MEMBER-SUBSCRIBER has sent to SCHOOL AND 


Society the following information: 

In Avon Park [Fla.], there is the idle plant of the 
Lodwick Aviation Military Academy, used until last Oc- 
tober as a primary air school and known among the 
flyers as ‘‘The Country Club of the Air.’’ It was closed 
when we began to have a surplus of pilots for our planes. 
It isa 
fully equipped school, up to date in every way, and an 


It is for sale by the Defense Plant Corporation. 


ideal location for a preparatory school or small college. 
The plant consists of a main building (a converted resort 
hotel), three stories and basement, protected by a com- 
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plete sprinkler system; a modern schoolhouse; a barrack, 
permanent construction, of attractive appearance, ty, 
stories; a dormitory, garage, and workshop, two Stories, 
a modern sewage-disposal plant; an auxiliary ate, 
supply well and tank, giving ample fire protection; 4) 
this stands on the government books at an inventory Valug 
of $185,000. It is understood that the government }, 
put a price on it for educational or religious PUTPoses of 
but a fraction of this amount. Think of it! 

The plant has a normal capacity of 500 cadets; it tog 
care at peak times of 700 without undue crowding. The, 
is a large parade ground and athletic field; it is all hey, 
tifully landscaped, on the shore of a lovely clear-waty 
lake, one mile in circumference, and only 150 yards 
the other side is a much larger lake, suitable for sailing 
and crew. It is right on the Orange Blossom Trail, 
main highway through central Florida from Jacksonyil 
and Lake City to Miami; it is on the main line of th 
Seaboard Railroad, 22 hours from New York (in norm 
times), and on a branch of the Atlantic Coast Line, 
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‘A unique location for a unique school’’ might yw vad 
be its slogan. ~~ 
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THREE REPORTS ON HIGHER EDUCATION e the 
IN THE BRITISH COLONIES ies: 

THREE reports on higher education in the Britis n for 
colonies were recently published. They are summur. June 
ized in a press release from the British Informatin ent, ¢ 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2), x st fu 
follows: om Wl 
joman 





The commissions all press for the creation of unive 


sities in those regions of the colonial empire now withoit the d 
them as ‘‘the inescapable corollary of any policy whith hee in 
aims at achievement of colonial self-government.’’ (h fluenc 
considerations of general principle they state first, thai whidl 
colonial universities should be of a standard sufficient ' pted { 
insure recognition of their degrees by home universities Lat 

and that recourse to home universities should be pr Reig 
gressively confined to specialist or post-graduate course; 7; 
secondly, universities must be fully residential; thirily ente 


courses should be comprehensive and universities must 
staffed and equipped so as to be centers of research i Rag 


well as instruction. illege 


The West Indies Committee recommends the creation i bawsh 
a university college in Jamaica as the first stage of tt wardec 
velopment of a fully constituted University of the W# ail 
Indies. It was impressed by the advanced stage of secit ea 
dary education and the extent to which West Indians a thin 
seeking higher education elsewhere. In 1943, there wet os 
109 West Indians at United Kingdom universities and 2) icier 
at North American universities. i’ 

The Elliot Commission: the majority propose that cat! orres 
of the three major West African dependencies should ulti xiord 
mately have its own university, and for the present th hd Pa 
would establish a new university college at Ibadan ® P44, a 
Nigeria and recognize the university colleges at Achimt 's ora 
and Fourah Bay. The minority propose a single wulvé ave | 


eletic 
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Ibadan with three territorial colleges of inter- 


ty at 
diate standing whence students could progress to 
ediare * 
adan. 


The Asquith Commission indorses proposals for promo- 


Notes and News 
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tion of Makerere College to full status as the University 
of East Africa, and contemplates the creation of a Uni- 
versity of Malaya on a basis of the two existing Singa- 
pore institutions. 





onors and Awards 
Yorman P. AUBURN, vice-president and dean of 
jministration, University of Cincinnati, received the 
norary degree, LL.D., at the summer commencement 
Parsons College (Fairfield, Ia.), when he delivered 
be commencement address on the subject, “Enlarging 
Fumanity’s Beachheads.” Dr. Auburn took his first 
kecutive post at the University of Cincinnati in 
93 and was dean of the Evening College before 


iccwming his present duties. 


) 


i Mase. Evuiorr, associate professor of sociology, 


niversity of Kansas, has been made an honorary 
menber of the Eugene Field Society, a national asso- 
jation of authors and journalists formed to perpetu- 


e the name of Eugene Field. 


| Tue alumnae of the department of physical educa- 
on for women, Oberlin (Ohio) College, gave a dinner 


ip June in honor of the retiring head of the depart- 
Ment, Gertrude Evelyn Moulton, at which a special 


rust fund was presented to the college, “the income 


fom which is to provide an annual scholarship for a 


© 


Milicient value on 


f tle department’s opinion, give promise in perform- 
ince in accordance with the ideals, abilities, character, 
biluence, and leadership of Dr. Moulton.” The fund, 
b which $3,700 had already been contributed, was ac- 
Epied for the college by Ernest Hatch Wilkins, presi- 
ent. The first Moulton scholar for next year was 

nounced at the dinner—Mary Lou Stewart, of Ash- 
Bbula (Ohio). The retirement of Dr. Moulton was 
bported in ScHoou AND Socrety, May 26. 


S Riz Buancuarp, professor of English, Goucher 
ollege (Baltimore 18), has received the Rose Mary 
for English Literature of £100 
Mvarded annually by the British Academy. The award 
Buade to “the woman of any nationality who, in the 
higment of the council, has written or published 
an historieal or critical work of 
any subject with English litera- 
mre.” The award to Dr. Blanchard was for her 
Lorrespondence of Richard Steele,” published by the 
yxiord Press in 1941. A companion work, “Tracts 
| Pamphlets of Richard Steele,” was published in 
- at which time Dr. Blanchard received a publish- 
‘grant of $1,000 given jointly by the Modern Lan- 
Mage Association, the American Council of Learned 
“ices, and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


rawshay Prize 


ithin three years 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Irwin J. Luppers, formerly president, Central Col- 
lege (Pella, Ia.), has sueceeded Wynand Wichers as 
president, Hope College (Holland, Mich.). 


HELEN Curtis has been appointed dean of women, 
Massachusetts State College, according to an an- 
nouncement made, August 20, by Hugh P. Baker, 
president. Miss Curtis has been assistant dean of 
women, New Jersey College for Women (New Bruns- 
wick). She will assume her new duties, September 1. 


ArtTHUR PauL Wyss, head of the department of 
pharmacy, University of Buffalo, has been appointed 
dean, School of Pharmacy, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity (Cleveland). He succeed Franklin J. 
Bacon, professor of botany and pharmacognosy, who 


will 


accepted a temporary appointment as dean last year 
following the resignation of Edward D. Davy, who 
became head of the division of pharmacy, the Win- 
throp Chemical Company. 

TueE following appointments, effective as of July 
1, have been announced by M. Eunice Holton, dean 
of women, Syracuse University: Ida Nelle Barnhart, 
acting vocational counselor, sueceeding Jean Temple- 
ton, who has joined the American Red Cross; Anne 
M. Calder, director of social education and social 
activities, succeeding Elsie R. Penfield, who will be- 
come dean of women, Carroll College (Waukesha, 
Wis.) ; Barbara Mertz, director of activities for city 
women; and Violet Van Note, in charge of student 
recruitment, a position formerly held by Helen K. 
McGarvey, who becomes dean of women, Thiel Col- 
lege (Greenville, Pa.). 

MARGARET GRANT, who has long been acting in re- 
search and administrative work in connection with 
musical organizations and enterprises, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created position, dean of students 
and administrative assistant to the director, Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester, according 
to a recent announcement by Alan Valentine, presi- 
dent of the university. Dr. Grant, who will continue 
to serve as secretary, Koussevitzky Musie Founda- 
tion, founded in 1942 by Serge Koussevitzky in 
memory of his wife, will begin her duties in Rochester, 
September 1. 


W. Storrs LEE has been appointed acting dean of 
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men, Middlebury (Vt.) College, according to an an- 
nouncement by Samuel 8. Stratton, president of the 
college, August 14. Commander Lee, recently re- 
turned from overseas service, was college editor before 
receiving a commission in the USNR, 1941. He is the 
author of “Father Went to College” and “Stage Coach 
North,” histories of the college and of Middlebury. 


LesLig WATERS, associate professor of economics, 
University of Kansas, has been appointed director 
of the reinstituted Kansas Bureau of Business Re- 
search, which was established in 1924 as part of the 
School of but discontinued 
during the war. The bureau will be immediately 


university’s Business, 
concerned with the effects of the war on manufactur- 
ing in Kansas as well as with the general problem 
of postwar business readjustment. 


LAURENCE R. 
journalism, Temple University (Philadelphia), has 


CAMPBELL, of the department of 


been appointed to a professorship of journalism, 
Dr. Campbell was assistant 
professor of journalism, University of California, 
1942-44. 


Syracuse University. 


At the University of Kansas, Helen Lohr has been 
appointed assistant professor of home economies, suc- 
ceeding Lucy MeCormack. Cynthia Kersten has been 
appointed to an instruetorship in clothing and tex- 
tiles and will supervise the students in the home- 
management house. She sueceeds Lucille Aust, who 
has accepted an appointment in Canada. 


THE following appointments are reported from the 
University of Vermont: Malcolm D. Daggett, for the 
past year engaged in government work and formerly 
a staff member of Bowdoin College and of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, will be professor of Romance 
Arthur B. Myrick, retired; 
Robert G. Sidle, formerly of the department of me- 
Pratt (Brooklyn, 
N. Y.), will be associate professor of mechanical 


languages succeeding 
z Gb oD 


chanical engineering, Institute 
engineering; Britten L. Riker will be assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology; and Donald F. Smith will be 
Muriel J. Hughes, 


who has been on the staff of the University of Nevada 


assistant professor of chemistry. 


for the past year, has returned to the university as an 
assistant professor of English. 


DrLos L. CANFIELD, associate professor of Span- 
ish, the University of Rochester, has been assigned 
by the State Department to serve as a consultant to 
the Spanish Language Institute of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico during the first semester of the 
academic year, 1945-46. 

CARL FUERSTNER, conductor-composer-pianist, has 
been appointed director of the opera department, 
Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, 
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according to a recent announcement by Howaj 
Hanson, director of the school. Mr. Fuerstney Ue trv) 
ceeds Emanuel Balaban, who has resigned to ASSUg Eli 
the musical direction of the Ballet Russe de Noy, 
Carlo. 


asst 


Sim 


Kal 
FREDERICK J. REx, research associate, Instityte , scie 
School Experimentation, Teachers College, Colunti G 
University, has been appointed special representatiy sist 
and chief of party of the Inter-American Edueatigy) (Ne 
Foundation, Inc. (an agency of the United Sty fess 
government), in Costa Rica. Dr. Rex, who has hoy Ho 
given a three-year leave of absence, assumed his yoy Vt. 
duties, April 26, 1945. ‘ 
J 
Ivan A. Booker, assistant director, Research Diy. heit 
sion, NEA, since 1931, is now a member of the facult to: 
of the Army University Center at the Shrivenhyy Sea 
Barracks, England. On leave of absence from hi to | 
NEA staff duties for from seven to twelve months of 
Dr. Booker will teach courses in psychology and ». 
lated subjects to soldiers of the European theater » dq 
operation. val 
Cul 
Ricuarp R. Foster, assistant director, Resear reta 


Division, NEA, since 1930, has resigned to becone (’ 
director of research in the Dayton (Ohio) Publi the 


Schools. He will begin his new duties, September |. ' 
Harvey R. Locke has resigned as assistant pa Mc.) 
fessor of sociology, Indiana University, to join tl: = 
faculty of the University of Southern Califom oO” 
(Los Angeles). whi 
Max Lanpow, member for twenty-three years «i Y 
the major piano faculty, Eastman School of Mus, ie pal, 
University of Rochester, retired at the conclusion «i sup 
the summer session of the school. ae 
At the University of Vermont, promotions hue twel 
been announced as follows: from associate proit y 
sorships to professorships, Julian I. Lindsay (£ ia 
glish), George V. Kidder (classics), Paul A. Mooi) in 
(zoology), George Dykhuizen (philosophy), Rober aks 
G. Chapman (engineering), John B. DeForest (le be 
mance languages), and N. N. Allen; from an assist ie 
ant professorship to a professorship, Wilhelm hac) Uni 
(experimental medicine). , 
Ropert GRUENINGER, since 1939 an associate pl om 
fessor of physical education, Adelbert College, We _ 
ern Reserve University (Cleveland) has been pr (M; 
moted to a professorship, according to an annowt 7 
ment, August 10, by Winfred G. Leutner, preside! b 
of the university. Box 
)OS 

Kent (Onto) State UNIversity has announce! 
the following promotions: to professorships, Florent : 
Beall (English), James Beck (geography), Gertrult bell 
Lawrence (history), William Meinke (ermal) 
sche 


Elmer Novotny (art), Grace Sherrer (English); " 
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associate professorships, Gerald Chapman (chemis- 
try), Ralph Dexter and Charles Sumner (biology), 
Elizabeth Lewis (secretarial science), and Walter 
Simmons (English) ; to assistant professorships, John 
mathematies), and Francis Mull (secretarial 
science ). 

Georce H. BurNHAM, for the past three years as- 
to the director, American Institute of Physics 


sistant 


(New York City), has been appointed associate pro- 


of physics and assistant to the president, 





Te 
i 


PHomer L. Dodge, Norwich University (Northfield, 
BVt.). 


(G. G. Starr, dean, Pfeiffer Junior College (Misen- 


Sheimer, N. C.), for the past three years, has resigned 


ito accept a post as registrar and business manager, 
eScarritt College (Nashville, Tenn.). 
‘to Pfeiffer Junior College from the superintendency 


Dr. Starr went 


I 


Fof schools (Arcanum, Ohio). 


Joun W. Cutver, of Delavan (Wis.), and Mrs. 


® Culver have recently joined the staff of the American 


© Cultural Institute, Santiago (Chile), as executive sec- 


retary and teacher of English, respectively. 


Dr. 


‘was formerly director of English courses at 


Fthe Cultural Institute, Sao Paulo (Brazil). 


DororHy Dixon has been appointed assistant to 
Samuel Bishop, superintendent of schools, MeDon- 


Sough County (Ill), to serve as supervisor of rural 


schools. This is a newly ereated position, funds for 


which are provided by a state appropriation. 


WitttaM F,. LAWRENCE, acting high-school princi- 


p pal, Somerville (N. J.), since 1942, has been elected 
| supervising prineipal of the borough publie schools, 


B succeed ING P. 


Latimer Brooks, who resigned after 
four years of service in the position. 


twenty 


WiLuiAM $8. Lyneu has been appointed superinten- 


dent of schools, Fall River (Mass.), sueceeding Hee- 
5 tor L. Belisle, who, having reached the retirement age, 
relinquished the post, June 30, after thirty-two years 


u the superintendeney. Mr. Lynch was formerly 


plead of the department of the humanities, Cooper 
s Union, New York City. 


Fintendent of schools, MeIntosh (Minn.). 


fe 


It. L. Epwarps has sueceeded C. M. Ostby as super- 
Mr. Ed- 
wards Was formerly superintendent of schools, Fisher 
Minn.) 


Eimer J, ALBRECHT, superintendent of schools, 
Box Elder (Mont.), has resigned to accept a similar 
post at Lodge Grass (Mont.). 


Joun A. Jones, superintendent of schools, Camp- 


B Delisville (Ky.), since 1931, has resigned to become 





superintendent of the Adair County (Ky.) publie 


schools. 
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NELLIE E. Dopp, superintendent of schools, Pipe- 
stone County (Minn.), has resigned. 


Harry A. TIEMANN, assistant superintendent in 
charge of adult and vocational education, San Fran- 
cisco Publie Schools, has resigned to aecept a posi- 
tion as personnel director, Public Service Company 
of Colorado. 


Homer C. ScarBorouGH, superintendent of schools, 
Great Bend (Kans.), for the past thirteen years, has 
resigned to accept a position with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

AmMoNG staff members retiring this year from the 
University of Vermont are: Arthur Beckwith Myrick 
professor of Romance languages and literatures; 
Marshall Baxter Cummings, professor of horticulture 
and secretary of the faculty, College of Agriculture; 
Henry Farnham Perkins, professor of zoology and 
director, Robert Hull Fleming Museum; Wellington 
Estey Aiken, associate professor of English and sec- 
retary, University Senate; Amos Bush Wilmarth, as- 
sistant professor of chemistry; and Albert Eugene 
Batchelder, instructor in shop practice. 


W. S. Daktn, for several years director of rural 
education, Connecticut State Department of Eduea- 
tion, has retired. 

E. S. MuELuer has retired as superintendent of 
schools, Manitowoe County (Wis.), after forty-four 
years of service in public edueation. He has been 
sueceeded by Joseph Rappel, for the past three years 
a teacher in the county normal schools, and formerly 
a supervising teacher under Superintendent Mueller. 


Pau. L. KaAtser, superintendent of schools, Dodge 
County (Wis.), retired, July 1, after twenty-two years 
of service in the post, prior to the acceptance of which 
he had been a supervising teacher attached to the 
county superintendent’s office. He has been succeeded 
by Ira Cravillion, also a supervising teacher in the 
county. 


Recent Deaths 


WituiaAmM J. Cooney, superintendent of District 
Number 6, the Chicago Public Schools, succumbed 
to a heart attack, August 1, while on a vacation in 
northern Michigan. Superintendent Cooney had been 
a member of the Chicago school system since 1907. 
He was fifty-eight years of age at the time of his 
death. 


A. M. Arnett, professor of history, the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina (Greens- 
boro), died August 7, at the age of fifty-seven years. 
He had been a member of the college staff since 1923. 
Among Dr. Arnett’s published books are “The Popu- 


list Movement in Georgia,’ 1922; “The Story of 
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North Carolina” (with W. C. Jackson), 1933; 
“Claude Kitchin and the Wilson War Policies,” 1937; 
and “The South Looks at Its Past” (with B. B. 
Kendrick), 1935. 


JoHN J. B. Moraan, professor of psychology, 
Northwestern University, died August 16, at the age 
of fifty-six years. Dr. Morgan was an instructor in 
psychology, Princeton University, in 1916, and, when 
the United States entered World War I, he became 
chief psychological examiner at Camp Hancock, with 
the rank of captain. On leaving the Army, he served 
as assistant professor of psychology, University of 
Minnesota, and as a specialist in testing in the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. From 1921 to 1924 he was 
director of the psychological clinic, the State Univer- 
He became professor of psychology, 
Northwestern University, in 1933. Dr. Morgan was 
a widely recognized authority on child psychology and 
abnormal psychology. His published books include 
among others: “The Psychology of the Unadjusted 
School Child,” 1924, 1936; “An Introduction to Psy- 
chology” (with A. R. Gilliland), 1927; “The Psychol- 
ogy of Abnormal People,” 1928, 1936; “Child Psy- 
chology,” 1931, 1942; and “Psychology: a General 
Textbook,” 1941. 


sity of Iowa. 


Tuomas A. Knorr, professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, died, August 16, at the age of sixty- 
five Dr. Knott went to the University of 
Michigan in 1935 after service on the faculties of 
the University of Chicago and the State University 
of Iowa. From*1926 to 1935 he was editor of Web- 
ster’s “New International Dictionary” and Webster’s 
“Collegiate Dicitionary.” During World War I, he 
served as a captain in the Intelligence Division of the 
Staff. 


years. 


General 


GrorGe R. Gaae, professor of botany, Vanderbilt 
University (Nashville, Tenn.), succumbed to a heart 


attack, August 18, at the age of fifty-five years. He 
had been at Vanderbilt University since 1928. In 


World War I, Dr. Gage served in the Aviation See- 
tion of the Signal Corps and was an instructor at a 
Texas airfield. His best known research was in the 
study of the fungus disease known as smut of oats. 


Other Items 


Tue Teachers College of Connecticut (New Britain) 
will hold a late-summer Workshop in Distributive 
Edueation, August 27-September 15. Class sessions 
will meet for six hours each day during the first week 
and will be followed by individual conferences and 
direction on projects. “Graduate credit ean be ob- 
tained for this workshop study, same to be recorded 
with the department of education, Yale University.” 


Unpver date of July 30, the Association of Land- 
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Grant Colleges and Universities issued the following 
directive passed by the Executive Committee at j, 
July meeting: “Sections and committees of the agg, 
ciation . . . are requested not to hold meetings dy. 
ing, previous to, or immediately following the anny| 
convention of the association .. . which will be hej 
at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, October 24-25,” 


Wir the opening of the fall term, the School of 
Edueation, University of California (Berkeley), yj 
offer two types of master’s degrees. In addition 
the Master of Arts in Education, “the new professional 
degree of Master of Education will be offered for the 
first time,” according to a statement released to the 
press by Frank N. Freeman, dean of the school, July 
30. In explaining the difference between the two ¢. 
grees, Dr. Freeman said: “The Master of Arts degre 
is based on advanced study in a particular field of 
education with work confined to one division, The 
Master of Education is a blanket degree for those iy 
edueation and another field.” 
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THE University of Southern California (Los An. 
geles) has established the Henry William Bruce pw- 
fessorship of law in honor of the late vice-president 
of the university, who died, March 11, 1945. I. 
Bruce “had served his entire career of approximately 
thirty years with the university . . . holding position 
of graduate manager, purchasing agent, comptroller, 
and, since 1930, that of vice-president.” 
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THE Kodachrome Slide Project was sponsored by Why 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs in co-operation proe 
with the American Council on Edueation. Its purpox Hi 
has been to provide visual aids to stimulate the study tacki 
of Latin America and to contribute to the development are : 
of a discriminating appreciation of the cultural pat- 
terns in these countries today. A master file of 1,50 
slides has been assembled to date, representing 33 sub- 
jects. These are organized into educational units ani 
are accompanied by a teacher’s manual. Further 
formation may be obtained from Florence Arquit, 
director of the project, ACE, 744 Jackson Place 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Greta BAKER, instructor in radio techniques, Net aia 


York University, and well-known seript writer, bi 
been assigned to prepare programs for the “Seript-o! 
the-Month,” a new service for “radio-minded” teat: 
ers, counselors, and club advisers, sponsored by The 
American Mercury. The programs will be in the 
ture of round-table discussions with easy-to-read di 
logue for four participants and an opening and ¢l* 
ing statement for an announcer. Free copies of thes 
seripts may be obtained by writing Radio Departmen, 
The American Mercury, 570 Lexington Avenue, Ne 
York 22. 
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 Jarly carry-over sports beneficial to health after gradu- 


August 20, 1945 





Ow the basis of three years of experience in condi- 
oning Army and Navy trainees, Cornell University 
* adopted a required physical-education program 
that is designed “to make such training enjoyable 


rather than a chore, emphasizing games and particu- 
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ation.” Freshmen and sophomores will be required to 


devote three hours a week to the program, and, while 
it is compulsory in their case, the university hopes the 
desire will be instilled in every student to carry on his 
chosen sports through the upperelass period and into 
later life. 









Shorter Papers. 


ON WITH THE ATTACK 


Tue frequency of the use of the word “attack” in 


* educational literature naturally leads to the conelu- 
' jon that educators are a hate-filled, cantankerous, 


and bellicose lot. The teacher “attacks” the laws of 
learning; the faeulty “attacks” tardiness; the super- 
visor “attacks” the grading scheme; the superinten- 
dent “attacks” the problem of public relations; the 
whole profession “attacks” the problem of educational 


' reading; and most frequent and worst of all, pupils 


are exhorted to “attack” their assignments. 
The word “attack,” either as a verb or a noun, 


» has as one of its alternative meanings the idea of a 
vigorous beginning, but most of the connotations indi- 


bi 


= aggression with destructive intent. 


F are a disgruntled, animosity-laden group. 
» explanation is that the pedagogical vocabulary is so 
limited that clichés, bromides, and even slang are 


cate opposition, dislike, animosity, hostility, and overt 
Even the alterna- 
tive connotation is sadly inadequate because it is 
Suppose the pupil does attack his as- 
signment. What does he do next? Logically, he 
should kill, dismember, boil, eat, and assimilate it. 
Why do pedagogical writers net indicate the complete 
process ? 
How does it happen that educators are always “at- 
tacking” everything? One explanation is that they 
A second 


incomplete. 


necessary. A third, and less complimentary explana- 
tion, is that they are unaccustomed to using diction- 
aries and unaware of thesauri and so do not avail 
themselves of that part of our social heritage. A 
fourth, and still less complimentary, explanation is 
that edueational writers have no ideas which require 
a discriminating vocabulary. Hence the diction, con- 


| hotations, nuances, and distinctions, which are so 





Be correct. 


important in logie, philosophy, art, and many other 
subjects, are non-existent in education. 

These four possible explanations are probably in- 
They are unsatisfactory and inadequate. 
They surely do not account for the waves of “attack” 
which have well-nigh engulfed the pedagogical pro- 
‘ession. The correct explanation, which is a compli- 
ent to the integrity if not to the intelligence of the 
profession, is easily discernible to a close student of 
‘ie convolutions of human beings. The correct ex- 





planation for the great popularity of “attack” in edu- 
cational literature is that educators are unwittingly 
honest. In using “attack” they commit an error in 
social strategy and a blunder in pedagogical tactics, 
but they maintain their honesty. 

Teachers recognize that their assignments are arbi- 
trary, unrelated to the pupils, and unremunerative 
even when completed. They realize that the tenth- 
grade unit on “taxation” is not an actual but only ¢ 
potential enemy of the pupil. The teacher is dimly 
aware that the pupil is disposed to let “taxation” 
alone. He is uninterested, unready, and disinclined 
to “attack taxation.” He will do so only when his 
pulse is fast, his metabolism increased, his teeth set, 
his fist clenched, and his face aglow with emotion. 
Soldiers going into battle need and deserve stimulants 
to deaden their feelings and intensify their emotions. 
Recognizing the similar position of the student facing 
an assignment, the teacher reaches for the bottle 
labeled “attack.” It is strong medicine. 

Teachers in their normal mood have no animosity 
toward the curriculum. Superintendents, when not 
wrangling with patrons, have only a benevolent feel- 
ing of neutrality toward the topic, “public relations.” 
Edueators naturally have no hostility toward educa- 
tional literature. But when the pressure is on, the 
teacher “attacks” the curriculum, the superintendent 
“attacks” public relations, and educators “attack” 
educational literature. 

Now, let us attack our lessons. 

Epear B. WESLEY 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


SOME VERSES SUFFER REVERSES 

Nore:In making up the pages of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
for June 9, something or someone reverted to type—the 
wrong type—and pied up pretty badly the ‘‘ Verses versus 
an Alleged Aversion,’’ page 380. The errors were not 
detected in reading the page proofs. With apologies to 
the author, we make the only amends in our power by 
presenting the verses correctly. (At least we hope they 
will this time escape mutilation in the final printing.) 
W. C. B. 


Great as may be the aversion of learned men to one an- 
other, and comprehensive as may be their ignorance, they 
are not positively compelled to live in solitary confinement, 
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and the key of their prison cells is at least in their own 
pocket.—GErorRGE SANTAYANA, ‘‘The Life of Reason,’’ 
Ve 87. 
A REPLY TO SANTA (YANA), GEORGE 
(With apologies to my learned colleagues for a rhythm 


which is forced to throw the accent in some places on the 
first syllable of our golden shibboleth, Research.) 


It isn’t aversion that keeps us apart, 

We’ve all loved each other from the very first start; 
It’s the President’s Office with its merciless file 

That blocks fraternizing and makes research the style. 


We’d much rather sit the long night hours out 
With Dionysus enthroned at a rollicking bout, 
Than to sweat neath the gleam of Athena’s cold eye 
In the trenches of Research sans champagne, sans rye. 


Corresbpondence 
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We feel super-friendly when we meet in the hal] 

But we don’t dare to stop to chatter at all, ) 

For the Daimon of Research hisses “Research, 
boy! 

Research, hustle, publish, Research sans alloy.” 
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So shackled to Research, Research intellectual, | 
con 


We flee to our labs to produce what’s effectual 
In making a rep and winning the praise 
Of the President’s Office and getting a raise. 


e, 11 
pre 
rht 
So George Santayana if again you should try But 
To picture so yellow the scholarly fry, 

If to hunt up our foibles is your pet diversion, 
Do a bit of Researech—it’s not alter-aversion. 


PrErxXEpos “Aprepos Tayis 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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FREE WILL AND RESPONSIBILITY 
For many months a controversy has raged in the 
ScHoOOoL AND Society dealing with the 
Featured by an original 


columns of 
nature of liberal education. 
contribution by Boyd H. Bode and subsequent ones 
by John Pilley and M. C. Otto, it has risen to the 
level of high-grade medieval dialectic in Pilley’s most 
recent article.! 

Inadept at this once highly esteemed art of pointing 
out contradictions, real or apparent, in an opponent’s 
utterances and of quoting authorities, possibly because 
“he himself had not learned to enter into the thought 
of great writers,” as Mr. Pilley puts it, the present 


writer will content himself with presenting a point of | 


view which he has found useful in his own thinking. 

The basie issue in the present controversy seems to 
be the age-old question of freedom of the human 
will. The failure of philosophy to arrive at a rea- 
sonably concerted answer to this problem discour- 
ages the hope that its solution is imminent. Common 
sense unhesitatingly assumes as obvious that men de- 
termine their own behavior—just as obvious as the 
flatness of the earth’s surface or the continuity of 
water. To many of the “traditionally great ones,” 
freedom was an indispensable postulate as it is to 
To many minds, the 
The pur- 


many modern reflective minds. 
belief in immortality is equally necessary. 
pose of this paper is not so much to defend a doctrine 
of mechanistic determinism as to point out how it is 
possible to build a satisfactory life and a moral society 
without assuming the freedom of human action. 

1 John Pilley, ‘‘What’s in a Name? A Rejoinder to 


Professor Otto’s ‘Batting for Bode.’’’ ScHooL AND 
Society, May 5, 1945. 


















The unification of the biological world throw 
evolution, the explorations of physics and chenisty 
into the nature of matter, including organic matte, 
and the study of psychology on physiological ai 
anatomical bases all tend to predispose the moden 
mind to the acceptance of general principles that a 
assumed to operate throughout all nature, inorgi 
and organic, inanimate and animate, plant and a: 
mal, beast and human. One of the most basic of sud 
principles is that of causation. It becomes incres 
ingly difficult for many of us to regard human & 
havior as set off from all other phenomena in tk 
sense that, while all other phenomena result tr 
pre-existing causes, the human being is himself a fis 
‘ause capable of initiating casual factors in the cli 
of events undetermined by previous conditions avi 
events. 

In faet, everybody recognizes that human beliavit 
is to a large extent “conditioned” or influenced « 
caused. All propaganda, all guidance in the schook 
all corrective punishment, indeed edueation itself 1 
so far as it is an attempt to affect human behav 
are posited on the assumption that human behavit' 
is subject to causation and to that extent not fre 
While many, perhaps most, of those who think abot 
this matter at all prefer to reserve some little dowel 
within which decisions may be made i 
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dependently of or even in opposition to influenc ; 
that domain grows ever smaller. oe 
There are certain respected and respectable objet that 
tions to a philosophy which goes the whole way 3! ie 
declares that heredity, experience, and external i 
tors account for 100 per cent of human action. Tl “a 
main objection is that such a doctrine denies hum Cor 


responsibility, whatever that is. More specifically" 
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i“ sllezed that if a person believes that all his actions ACADEMIC COSTUME BELITTLED 
determined by causes within * without himself Our public schools are suffering from widespread 
iect to his own power of initiation and con- ’ 


i) not sub, criticism of the so-called “progressive” education, 


ro. independent of such causes, he is likely to make which has been in vogue for the past two decades. 
Ge. \\er effort to achieve worthy ends, and to seek his 


aller tp Adverse comment is aimed particularly at the super- 
| advantage neglecting his opportunities 


ficiality so much in evidence. The schools are “play- 
ing at the work of education” (Bagley). Tickle the 
dear little tots; let them do as they please; follow 


- 1 pe rsona 
ribute to the welfare of others. “If this were 
vere a grievous fault,” a fault so great that, 
nnatie grounds, the doctrine of determinism 


ni 


a their interests; let them be judge of their own doings. 

Meht have to be abandoned. That type of “progressive,” modernistic, school, says 

But such an undesirable dénouement is not neces- the critic, fails to give to the rising generation the 
y. Taken by itself, the doctrine of salvation by information, the control over the Three-R’s, the disci- 

e might have been expected to work out in the pline needed in current life. 

Bee way. But salvation by grace was not taken by My study of 15,000 of these “activity” units 
if, and those who aecepted it were among the most 

Stive and fervent of Christian partisans. 


a | 


throughout this country assures me that there is 
more truth in the above criticism than—mere gossip. 
PAlong with determinism may go the doctrine that Unfortunately too true. Just as unfortunate is the 
ture is fundamentally altruistic. It is more remedy proposed: “Back to good old Three-Rs’ and 
rive than to receive, not because some benign discipline.” But that is another story. 
pproves giving more than receiving, or will 


One part of the above story of superficiality in our 
us ultimately more abundantly for the former 


wil schools is pictured in Life (June 25, 1945). On the 
gn for the latter, but just because that is the way front cover and on pages 70 and 71 are pictures of 
ide. It really is more blessed to give than 41 “scholars” graduating from the kindergarten. 
ive. Those who try both giving and receiving — Phose little five-year olds are clad in cap and gown. 
universally testify to the superiority of the Life truthfully says that this is a common sight in 
er experience. The richest satisfaction available American schools—of all grades. Too true this is. 
an experience lies in selfless service. Second Ang too few sense this rather recent practice as a real 
joy of service, in the economy of human insult (of course, not intended as such) to our aea- 

the joy of creation, of accomplishment. qemie traditions. This garb is spectacular. Chil- 
arise from sense and fame and approval dren are tickled. They like this superficiality. They 

al, but lesser, Joys. If this is also a part of pave no comprehension of the significance of the cap 


p's credo, no sense of “responsibility,” vaguely ang gown 


fued, is necessary to hold up effort and service. 


The public, generally, and parents in particular, 
pit is not very clear to the writer how the above think this “dress up” with their little children is 
MBections bear on the problem of liberal education, «eyte.” Not yet does it dawn upon them that this 
ll, But it is clear to him that the old fetish practice is one form of the “progressive” education 
| in the philosophical sense can be dispensed they condemn so vigorously. As a student of our 
thout disaster to human relations, but rather ¢yyrent educational issues, I wish to class the wear- 
“great improvement. If human welfare in its jing of cap and gown by our pupils in the lower 
sense be set up as the swmmum bonum of schools as one of the frills—one of the dreadful ills— 
and if, further, the highest welfare of the jn our modern educational practice. The school pie- 
can be identified therewith, we have the — tured in Life is one of many. Mob violence is not 
tion of an ethieal society. to be aequitted by reason of the many involved. 
‘he good teacher explain the misconduct of a There is ample opportunity to be “cute,” to “show 
pupil in terms of causal factors or in off,” to advertise the school, in other ways than aping 
t bad will? Will the defeated peoples in the 4 dignified and sacred custom, which has belonged to 
be treated with respect to the greatest advanced scholars for many centuries. 
tld society or with respect to some im- I appeal to school officials throughout this country 
abstract justice based upon the assump- to respect the cap and gown as an academie distine- 
nen will the evil they do? These things make tion. Let us provide our little pupils with costumes 
appropriate to their status. 
HeNrRY BRECHBILL J. L. MeRIAM 
‘SOR OF EDUCATION, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, EMERITUS, 
Y OF MARYLAND, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
PARK Los ANGELES 
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CREATIVE WORK IN THE FINE ARTS AS 
A Ph.D. “THESIS” 

In ScHOoL AND Society, June 16, W. C. Ruediger 
asks why the writing of a significant novel, short 
story, essay, drama, or poem should not be recognized 
as an appropriate thesis for the Ph.D. in the field of 
English. He goes on to suggest similar recognition 
in all the arts—literature, music, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. The answer at the State University 
of Iowa is that such recognition is given. A Ph.D. 
thesis may be a painting, a sculpture, a dramatic 
production, a poem, a novel, a musical performance 
or musical composition, or other creative work. Tal- 
ented candidates for the Master’s degree are also per- 
mitted to submit a creative work as their thesis, in 
which case they may receive the degree of Master of 
Fine Arts. 

PAULINE CooK 

Iowa City, IA. 
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BryYsoN, LYMAN, LOUIS FINKELSTEIN, and ROBERT M. 
MaclIver (editors). Approaches to National Unity. 
Pp. xxiv+1037. Harper. 1945. $5.00. 

Fifth symposium of the conference on science, philosophy, 
= held at Columbia University, September 7-11, 





CLOSE, UPTON, and MERLE BurRKE. The Ladder of His- 
tory. Pp. xiii+825. Maemillan. 1945. $2.80. 
The authors “have established a genial companionship be- 
tween writer and reader, making each chapter a friendly 
visit instead of a scholastic task.’—From Will Durant’s 
Foreword. 
a 


SHRENPREIS, IRVIN. The ‘‘Types Approach’’ to Litera- 
ture. Pp. xi+153. King’s Crown Press, New York., 
1945. $2.25. 

A report of critical investigation of the “widespread but 
disputed ‘types approach.’ ” 
* 

‘«Financing Higher Education in West Virginia.’’ West 
Virginia State College Bulletin, Series 32, No. 4. 
West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va. 1945. 
The proceedings of an educational conference held at the 
college February 11, 1945. 

* 

Goop, CARTER V. Dictionary of Education. Pp. xxxix 
+495. McGraw-Hill. 1945. $3.25. 

A dictionary of more than 16,000 professional and technical 
terms in education. 
e 

LANDIS, PAauL H. ‘‘Washington High School Graduates 

in Depression and in War Years.’’ Bulletin No. 463. 

Youth Series No. 5. Agricultural Experiment Station, 

State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 

(Division of Rural Sociology). 1945. 


LANDIS, Pau H., and KaTHERINE H. Day. ‘Pappy 
Small Town Workers in Metropolitan War Industry 
Bulletin No. 460. Series in Rural Population, Ny ‘t 
Agricultural Experiment Station, State College at 
Washington, Pullman, Washington (Division of Run 
Sociology). 1945. 

A nace study of war migrants in Spokane, Washing 
ae 


RANSOM, SARAH BENT (editor). Consumer Chemistry 
Pp. 36. Mimeographed. New Jersey State Teacher 
College, Montclair, N. J. 1945. 75¢. 

Compiled by John Chiocca and Robert van Reep from 
materials collected by Lili Heimers, director, Teaching Aidy 
Service of the Library, New Jersey State Teachers College 
Montclair, N. J 

e 


VISHNIAK, Marc. ‘‘The Legal Status of Stateless Py. 
sons.’’ (Pamphlet Series, Jews and the Post-Py 
World, No. 6.) Pp. 70. The American Jewish (yy. 
mittee, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 1945, 

An historical analysis of the problem of statelessney 


describing the situation of stateless persons in time of yy 
and the extent of the problem to date. 


WILSON, Louis RouND, and MAvrRIcE F. Tavser. Ii 

University Library. Pp. x+570. University of (hi 
eago. 1945. $5.00. 
Considers systematically the principles and methods ¢ 
university library organization and administration ay 
formulates generalizations concerning them which may & 
useful to university librarians. 











A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 


offers: 


Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 


| 
to | 
Colleges and their Staff Members. | 

| 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and — 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. | 
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